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Mr. J. P. Temple lias been connected for about twenty-five years 
with the construction department of the Pennsylvania Railroad. He 
hails from an old Pennsylvania Quaker family. In his early years, 
environment and tradition bent his mind towards the furniture, pot- 
teries, glasswares and utensils which he saw in his own and other 
people's houses, and when his activity for the Railroad Company led 
him Into the remoter parts of Western Pennsylvania, and brought 
him in touch with the strange people who inhabit these unknown 
lands, he began buying here a piece of glass, there a quaint piece of 
furniture, which gave an interesting kind of comparison with other 
specimens entirely different in character which he found in the big 
Kastern cities of the Quaker state, or in Maryland and New Jersey. 

Mr. Temple's collection therefore has a decided Pennsylvania!! 
tinge, which gives it a particular interest for the New York collector. 
Specimens from the Xew England states are prevalent in Xew York 
collections, but everything is to be appreciated that makes us feel 
that Colonial America in the ISIli century was not a colorless reflec- 
tion of European, mainly English models. America had developed 
these European models in a spirit of individuality, so that we can dis- 
tinguish at least three main lines of evolution: — the Xew Kngland 
stvle, the Pennsylvania!! style, and the style of the Southern states, 
to which we shall have to add the strange and great creations of the 
Pennsylvania-Germans, which date back to the late 17th century. The 
formal elegance of the South contrasts with the sturdy solidity of the 
furniture from the Quaker city, while the Xew England furniture 
pleases through purity of line ami proportion. 

The American styles of furniture have of course followed the 
European evolutions. The furniture of the 17th century, of which Mr. 
Temple possesses, for instance, a line panelled chest of drawers and 
a rare side chair, follows the Straight wainseotted models of Jacobean 
English furniture. Towards the early 18tb century the English 
style of furniture undergoes a complete transformation. The fluent 
lines of the late Louis XIV and the Kegel ice style begin to influence 
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England and replace Hie rigid straight lines by a gently flowing 
rhythm of wavy curves. The old oak furniture is replaced by other 
woods that are more lit for the gracefully carved floral decorations of 
the new style. It seems that American furniture makers started an 
innovation that later became of the greatest importance for the art of 
furniture making in England: they first introduced mahogany, 
which, as Lockwood stales, is already mentioned in Xew England 
inventories as early as 170S. while it seems to have spread in England 
onlv towards 1720. The other type of wood employed is walnut, which 
is also found in early Pennsylvania specimens of this period. In Mr. 
Temple's collection arc several armchairs and two interesting desks 
of this period. 

While France remained faithful to the traditional walnut, in 
the development of the Louis XV style, and introduced the tropical 
WQbds such as rose wood, tulipwood, etc. (the famous "hois des 
isles"), only for the inlay work, England's great furniture maker. 
Chippendale, developed a comfortable style adequate to the Anglo- 
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Saxon temperament, which horrowed certain details from the French, 
hut was nevertheless thoroughly original. The American furniture 
makers followed the English styles. They knew them, not only through 
pieces imported from England, but also through the publications and 
alliums in which Chippendale introduced his new designs to the public. 
In cities like Boston, Salem, Providence, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, a rich class 6f merchants and hankers had developed, who 
saw the centre of their trade no longer in England, hut in their own 
home cities. Nothing is more impressive than to walk over the old hill 
in Providence where one stately mansion, surrounded hy vast gardens, 
follows the other. This hcautiful quarter, almost untouched for one 
hundred and fifty years, is the best object lesson in the prosperity of 
the American Colonies in prc-Revolutionary days. No wonder that 
furniture makers of repute prospered in all important cities. It may 
be sufficient to mention Gillingham of Philadelphia, Rivington of 
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New York, John Urinner of New Vork, John Applcgate of Xew 
York, Savory of Philadelphia, Duncan Phyfe of Xew York. 

The mentality of the American society was different from that 
of London. The English court during the 18th century did not pre- 
tend to he an example of virtue: it almost rivalled that of the Rex 
Christianissimus in Paris. In America, on the contrary, the Puritan 
spirit reigned in New England, while the Quakers were the predomi- 
nating element in Philadelphia. It was quite natural that, this 
clientele did not follow the frills and fancies that we find in certain 
English types, following the French rocaille at its worst, or 
masquerading in an imaginary Chinese disguise. They rather fol- 
lowed the Chippendale type developed for the high English bour- 
geoisie and, far away from court atmosphere, they aimed at sturdi- 
ncss and solidity primarily. Through these characteristics, the Ameri- 
can furniture styles of the Chippendale period are differentiated from 
the English. 

It is extremely difficult to ascribe really important pieces of 
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American furniture of this period to a definite maker. The Ameri- 
can craftsmen were not in the habit of branding their pieces as the 
French did. Their names are known to us only through the adver- 
tisements which they published in the newspapers, or in very rare 
instances, a label with the maker's name, pasted inside a chest of 
drawers or a highboy, has escaped the injury of time or the cleanly 
housewife. By comparing the style and make of a piece that can be 
ascribed to a definite maker with other specimens with the same 
characteristics, we are justified in ascribing the latter to the same 
artist. 

We are fortunate enough to possess evidence as to the work of 
William Savery, Philadelphia's foremost craftsman of this period. 
Mr. Lockwood publishes in Figs. 108 and 108A, Vol I of his classic 
book on American furniture, a dressing table and a Savery ticket 
that is pasted inside. Here we have concrete evidence for Savery 's 
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authorship and a close comparison of this specimen with the four star 
pieces in Mr. Temple's collection vindicates these four pieces for the 
same maker. They are two lowboys and two highboys, all showing 
the same proportion of lines, the same deeply carved ornamentation 
of shells and acanthus leaves, as Mr. Lockwood's specimen. All four 
of thrni show the same perfection in the execution. It needs the 
effort of years and years of collecting to gather together four master- 
pieces of such importance. Two of them come, as Mr. Temple states, 
from an old family in Lancaster. Pa., and another from an old 
Quaker family of Westchester, Pa. 

Besides these, there are many other remarkahle specimens of the 
Chippendale period in Mr. Temple's collection. The series of chairs 
and armchairs represents almost the entire history of the chair in 
America. A very Hue pie-crust table comes from Mrs. Mary J. Yan- 
derslice in Philadelphia. It formerly helonged to her great-great- 
grandmother who received it as a wedding present in 17(i0, from her 
hrother, General Muehlenherg, who was an aide-de-camp to George 
Washington. A series of tahles and writing desks completes the pic- 
ture of American furniture of the period just before the Revolution. 

Between the years 1750-00 a complete change took place in the 
minds of art lovers through England's influence, which very soon 
found its expression in furniture and the decoration of homes. The 
ruins of Pompeii had been discovered and people suddenly realized 
how far away they had drifted from the ideal of classic beauty. 

The Italian furniture makers of the Kith century had been in- 
spired by the antique. The baroque was a logical, although paradoxi- 
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fill (.■volution. The Louis XLV style had adapted the baroque style 
to a particularly French atmosphere. Louis XV and Chippendale 
were a logical outgrowth of the Louis XIV style and its English and 
Dutch contemporaries. And suddenly the world was confronted with 
a simple and sober taste of Roman houses that came to light of day 
after a sleep of about 1700 years! A reaction set in immediately. 
It was not in the beginning a copying" of antique models. This strict- 
ly classical style came in France through David (Empire style) only 
shortly before the great Revolution; in England a little later, insti- 
gated particularly through the a rcha»o logical activities of Lord Hope. 
The influence of the antique manifested itself first only in a sober- 
ing down of the overgrowth of decoration and in a return to simple 
straight lines. The Louis XVI style in France originated in reality 
much earlier than its name indicates. Adam, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton are the foremost English furniture makers who incorporate 
the new spirit. This transformation of style applies naturally not only 
to furniture. It manifests itself in the decoration of the walls, in the 
style of painting, in all kind of metal and woodwork, in the art of 
the silversmith, in all other metal work, but for England it is particu- 
larly interesting in the field of ceramics. During the 18th century 
porcelain had followed the gay rocaille lines of the first porcelain 
makers. In faience, the Delft blue and white, deeply influenced by 
the Chinese, had superseded the polychromed majolica of the South- 
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cni Kjiropcaiis. Knglish ccramisl s suddenly c I isci »\ ct'cd a great nuin- 
ber of ceramic compounds, that had almost all the qualities of kaolinic 
porcelain and were of a much finer grain than the Continental earthen- 
wares. They lent themselves to manufacture in huge quantities and 
through the process of printed decoration in color, a tasteful hut cheap 
decoration could be produced. Through this technical progress, in 
accordance with the spirit of the great general industrial evolution, 
England almost wiped out the native European majolicas and 
faiences; the people who could not afl'ord porcelains were ready buyers 
for "Knglish China." In consequence of this, the simple classical 
shapes of "Knglish China" flooded the Continental markets of 
Europe, and that of America. 

The introduction of the Hepplewhite and Sheraton types marks 
more than a change of custom. It took place between 1780 and 178.>. 
and coincides with the battle of Vorktown, 1781. and the formal con- 
clusion of peace between the young United States and the kingdom 
of Great Britain. The wealth of the Colonial period had gone. The 
young Republic had passed through six years of incessant war and 
was loaded with debt. Kconomic conditions had to adjust themselves; 
a sober and simple style was therefore welcome. Its simplicity repre- 
sents the slate of mind of people who had gone through a hard 
struggle, who had found out that there were other things more worth 
while than material prosperity and who knew that simplicity and self- 
restraint hail to be the basis of the great work of civilization to which 
the United States were destined. There is a perceptible difference 
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between the Hepplewhite and Sheraton styles. The Hepplewhite, 
with its straight legs and simple lines, breathes aristocratic refinement, 
while the turned legs and somewhat heavier forms of the Sheraton 
indicate the eozincss of the well-to-do citizen. In the lapse of time 
down to 1850 these styles remained more or less alive. These well-to- 
do families remained the backbone of the whole country until the 
opening of the Middle West and the gigantic industrial development 
formed a new type of wealth that took to the latest models imported 
from Paris. The Empire style made a few additions to these delight- 
ful Hepplewhite and Sheraton models, but we still find to-day entire 
houses in which building, furniture, utensils and inhabitants form 
an absolute unit that is in no way out of date. 

The great furniture maker of this period was Duncan Phyfe of 
3.5 Partition Street, Xew York. .Mr. Temple possesses two tallies 
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which may safely he ascrihed to this maker. A eonsideral)le ninnher 
of chairs and desks, a charming Martha Washington sewing tahle, a 
Sheraton settee with delicate carving, a graceful, rare four-hacked 
Hepplewhite settee, arc splendid representatives of these styles of the 
late 18th century. 

A period of over-decoration has always sudden whims for sim- 
plicity. George II of England found some day in a farmer's cottage 
near Windsor Castle a chair, the hack and sides of which were made 
of long wooden spindles. The king fell in love with this simple model 
and the "Windsor" chair soon hecame fashionahle all over England. 
Around 170:i these "Windsor" chairs are made in Philadelphia and 
known all over the Colonics. They appeal particularly to the simpler 
household and appear in many varieties as rockers, armchairs, side 
chairs, with turned legs; and particularly remarkable are the writing 
chairs, with a hroadcned right arm rest and a little drawer helow, of 
which Mr. Temple possesses two line specimens. A small settee of 
Windsor type is also a very unusual piece in the possession of Mr. 
Temple. 
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The period from 17!)() lo 1820 lias lo rely i'or its table wares on 
the importation of English porcelain and china. No collection of 
antiques characteristic of early American life is therefore complete 
without a good survey over these English wares. In his peregrina- 
tions Mr. Temple has gathered charming specimens of the porcelain 
manufactures of Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, Rockingham, Lowestoft 
and Swansea, — tea sets, cups, pitchers and jars. But of still greater 
interest is the splendid collection of English China" which contains 
Hue specimens of Meigh's and Wedgwood's kilns, of Leeds and 
Liverpool ware. The most interesting scries arc- the English lustre 
wares, the amusing Staffordshire jugs and pitchers in their gay 
polychromy, and particularly the Staffordshire blue and white, which 
contains a considerable number of extremely rare pieces. Although 
made in England, a great number of these pieces were made for 
America or have American associations. We may mention the charm- 
ing howl with the Wedgwood mark and the portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin; the plate with the portrait of Captain Pike, another with 
bhe portrait of Lafayette, a portrait of Captain Hull of the "Con- 
stitution." and others. 

An entire book could be written about the American associations 
of the Staffordshire blue and white wares. Enoch Wood was the 
first English potter w ho since 178.'} turned out huge quantities of blue 
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printed china, which was eagerly absorbed by tbe States. Other 
makers were Stevenson, Ralph and James Clews, Joseph Stubbs, of 
Longport. Many of these plates glorify America Independent, and 
Stevenson created the series of beautiful landscapes of America after 
the sketches of a Dublin painter, W. (x. Wall, who travelled in 
America about ISIS. The Castle Oardcn platter in Mr. Temple's 
collection is one of the greatest rarities. So is the platter, Pat in the 
Fond, of the famous Dr. Syntax series, which was produced by Clews. 
The enumeration of the important blue and while pieces in the 
Temple collection would lead us too far. A few years ago the Pat in 
the Pond platter was sold at public auction and brought $1,267.00, 
and there are several pieces of the same rarity in the collection. 
These blue and while wares fit perfectly with the simple mahogany 
furniture that was made in the days when the surviving Sheraton 
furniture was side by side with the Empire types, but towards 1835 
the public taste begins to demand variety and color and the pale blue, 
pink, brown and black wares begin to appear. Of these too Mr. 
Temple possesses important pieces. We may mention the large 
platter with the Quaker preacher Richard Jordan. All these plates 
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and platters and tea sets do not pretend to be immortal works of art. 
hut they depict the quiet American life before the great expansion 
of modern times. 

A few speeial features in the early American home furnishing 
have still to he mentioned — mantelpieces, mirrors and clocks. Mr. 
Temple possesses two beautiful mantelpieces of fine neo-classic de- 
sign. The more important one is decorated with the portraits of 
Washington and Franklin, and was discovered by Mr. Temple in an 
old house in Gcrnianlown, near Philadelphia. The poetry of the 
open lire has often been sung by dreamers and poets, but the more 
practical mind of the Pennsylvania-German gave the preference to 
the cast iron stove, of which Mr. Temple possesses two charming 
decorative plaques with quaint designs. The greatest positive mind 
of Revolutionary days, Benjamin Franklin, also preferred to ex- 
change the poetic flame for the cozy warmth of the stove, and as a 
symbol of this realistic spirit Mr. Temple's two mantelpieces are fitted 
with two rare models of Franklin stoves. 

The history of the American mirror can also well be studied by 
the tine series in the Temple collection. A tine richly carved mirror 
in ornate Chippendale style represents the Colonial period. Another 
mirror of delicate Adam design shows in the upper part a painting 
on glass representing Captain Hull's Frigate "Constitution" of 
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Revolutionary funic. A girandole mirror .surnionntcd by the Ameri- 
can eagle and other interesting .specimens complete this series. 

The early American settlers relied first on clocks imported 
from England, lint already in the early eighteenth century native 
elockmakers supplied the Colonies. Mr. Temple owns several im- 
portant grandfather clocks of the make of Aaron Willard, who 
worked in the second half of the eighteenth century. Particularly re- 
markable is an old Pennsylvania "grandmother" clock, and other 
clocks made by lihcrnica, Lancaster County. Pa., and by S. Hill of 
Ilarrisburg, Pa. A few banjo and mantel clocks (also of Willard 
make), with their delightful decoration of naive landscapes painted 
on glass, complete this series. 

The child has always played an important role in the American 
house. Mr. Temple has gathered many souvenirs of oldtime nurs- 
eries. A mahogany high chair dating from about 1750 shows simple 
graceful lines and fitness for the practical purpose. Very quaint and 
amusing are the different cradles of v illage make. Particularly rare 
is an old Pennsylvania "trundle bed." a small bed on low feet that 
can be shoved at night below the high footed bed of the parents. It 
proves that the sturdy races of the past grew up under conditions 
which were not entirely in accord with the requirements of modern 
hygiene. 

ENGLISH FURNITURE AM) OIUECTS OF ART 

It was quite natural that many settlers coming from England 
brought their own furniture with them. and importation from England 
Competed continually with the American furniture makers. A col- 
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lection of American furniture should therefore contain tor the sake 
of comparison a certain nuinlicr of English pieces. The Temple col- 
lection contains a charming Chippendale bed, two very fine armchairs 
with fine gros point cinhroidcry, several English Windsor chairs, a 
set of chairs formerly the property of Lord Nelson, and other pieces 
of minor importance. Besides the scries of English pottery and 
porcelain. Mr. Temple has gathered sonic line specimens of English 
silver which permit interesting comparisons with the American speci- 
mens of his collection. 
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The American colonics were at an early date self-supporting in 
many arts and crafts that embellished the daily life. The New Eng- 
land Colonies count not less than two hundred silversmiths who worked 
for the gentlemen of the South and the wealthy shipowners, merchants 

and hankers of the Northern Colonics. The huinhler households 
relied on American-made pewter which originated mainly in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. The Temple collection contains in- 
teresting .specimens of hoth. 

Cast iron stove plates and entire iron stoves were manufactured 
by the famous Baron Stiegel. Brass articles such as door knockers 
and the hinges, locks and handles of furniture were manufactured in 
the centres of American furniture making. But the most famous 
native industries are glass and porcelain. The manufacture of glass 
was begun in Jamestown, Virginia, as early as U>()(i. Caspar Wistar 
established glass works in New .Jersey. A great artistic impulse 
was given to this industry by the romantic personality of Heinrieh 
Wilhehn Stiegel. who started producing glass in Mannheim, Lancas- 
ter County, Pa., around 17(>^. Inspired by the highly developed glass 
industry of his native country, he attained from the very beginning 
diversity and artistic perfection. His flip glasses with engraved de- 
sign art' models of perfection in this subtle technique. In the 
enamelled glass he surpasses, through the greater brilliancy of his 
enamels, the models of Germany. His ribbed and plain salt-cellars, 
sugar bowls, wine glasses, jars and vases show a purity of tone 
that can rival the colors of amethyst, emerald, sapphire, ruby and 
gold topaz. The days when one could pick up these precious little 
treasures for a few dollars in remote villages are gone long ago. The 
little dealer with the little Ford has cleaned them up and it is only 
in the auction room and the great centres of the art trade that Stiegel 
glass can still be secured. 

Not less interesting is the beginning of porcelain making in 
America. After others had failed, Benjamin Tucker, a Quaker 
merchant of Philadelphia, and his son, William Ellis Tucker, im- 
ported French and English workmen and started producing porcelain 
tow ards 182.5. They had bad luck in the beginning; the handles fell 
off the vases and many pieces burned in the kilns. They finally dis- 
covered that these damages were caused by a workman in the pay of 
their Kuropean competitors. But soon they could rival the best 
manufactures of France and England, and if there were not the secret 
marks on the bottom of the pieces, this fine, translucent porcelain, 
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painted in gold and vivid colors, could not be distinguished with 
certitude from the best European ware. 

1 Vnnsylvaniii enlleetors know the rarity nl* Tucker china. Mr. 
Temple offers the New York collectors a Tucker china collection 
which can he compared only to the important scries in the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum in Philadelphia. 

C HINESE LOWESTOFT 

Before the production of American porcelain the elegant house- 
holds had lo rely tor their table ware on imports from Kuropc. 
Much more romantic were the trade relations established by enter- 
prising American captains directly with the Far East. These bold 
experts in shipping and merchandising were successful competitors 
of the huge European Hast India Companies. The old families of 
Boston, Salem, and Providence are still full of interesting tales of 
their adventures and friendships with their Chinese correspondents in 
Canton. Museums and old families treasure the Chinese wares made 
for the American market —punch howls with gay I'amille rose decora- 
tion, dinner sets and tea services, which recall in their inscriptions and 
decorations the days of the clipper ship and the romantic China trade. 
Mr. Temple has gathered a charming series of ''Chinese Lowestoft. 1 ' 
Particularly remarkable are a large punch bowl with (juaint Chinese 
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HAKE TUCKER PORCELAIN PITCHER, 1828 



scenes, and tea pots on which a Chinese craftsman painted the coat 
of arms of New York, or a proud frigate, which to the American 
client may have represented the ■'Constitution" of Revolutionary 
lame. 

1 > E NNSYLVANIA-G E R B I A N A RT 

In recent years the attention of collectors of Americana has heen 
directed towards the most pathetic works of home-eraftsinanship, tell- 
ing of the toils and sorrows of the early settlers. A grain chest of 
soft wood, a tahle. a settle dial formerly would have heen hurncd as 
old lumber, are now treasured. For besides their extreme simplicity, 
these pieces remind us of the unknown soldiers of civilization, who laid 
the foundations of this great country. It is the art of the humble 
farm cottage, and the pioneer's log cabin. 

In Pennsylvania this peasant style began and developed under 
particular circumstances. Vast stretches of land, almost entire coun- 
ties, were settled by humble immigrants, coining mainly from Radcn. 
the Palatinate, and I lessen, who tried to escape the misery of Ger- 
many after the Thirty Years' War, and the oppression of princelings 
who vainly tried to rival the luxury- of the King of France. They 
settled in Pennsylvania from the second half of the 17th century and 
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they brought over from the old country all the traditions of building 
and craftsmanship. The solid stone-built houses and barns still bear 
witness how these sturdy settlers soon reached prosperity, and the 
many traces of their arts and crafts show their craving for simple 
beauty, which expressed their pious thankfulness for the blessing of 
their work. 

Mr. Temple has gathered a rich harvest from remote Pennsyl- 
vania farms. His collection contains a number of pieces of furniture 
in soft wood, of simple expressive design, sometimes painted, some of 
w hich may have been built by the early settlers in the 17th century. 
Other wardrobes, corner cabinets, and highboys were built by the 
modest cabinet maker in the small cities after the model of the furni- 
ture which they saw in the houses of the merchants and bankers in 
Philadelphia. The peasant always has a craving for the comfort of 
the city, but he understands it in his own way. And the strongly 
built massive and cozy pieces of furniture tell us a charming story 
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of the hidden ambitions of the little townsmen. The most attractive 
pieces of Pennsylvania-(iernian furniture are perhaps the painted 
bridal chests, in which survives the type Of the Dutch and German 
Renaissance chest. With their gaily conventionalized red and yellow 
tulips, they are the main motif of decoration in all Pcnnsylvania- 

German houses. 

Besides the chests there are also other pieces of furniture with 
the same tulip decoration, and we find il again combined with most 
amusing compositions of cavaliers and ladies and hunters on the gay 
oval hat boxes of which -Mr. Temple owns several rare specimens, and 
which are real masterpieces of naive peasant art. 

Hut the truest expression of Pennsylvania-German art is found 
in the work of the potters of Bucks and Montgomery Counties. This 
delightful art has for a long time attracted the attention of Penn- 
sylvania art lovers. The late Edwin AtLee Barber; Curator of the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Philadelphia, wrote several handbooks on 
this matter, which have remained classics, lie gathered in his museum 
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the most notable collection of these charming wares: while the late 
Hon. Jacob Penny packer, Governor of the Stale of Pennsylvania, 
collected during his lifetime another remarkable collection, of which 
many specimens now belong to Mr. Temple. It is for the first time 




PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN HOOKED RUG 




PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN SGRAFFITO PLATTER, BY GEORG 
II I'KIS i:\l\K. DATED 1791. BgtOM THK GOVERNOR. 
PKXXVl'ACKKIt COM.KCflOH 



thai New York and NeHv Knglnnd collectors have tin opportunity of 
acquiring representatives of these naive wares. 

These potteries were created from about 17<i0 to 18130. Their 
material is crude potter's clay, simply shaped on the wheel. The 
simplest and sturdiest type is represented by a butter churn in Mr. 
Temple's collection, which would he unique if there were not another 
hroken and incomplete example in the Pennsylvania Museum. The 
decorated types show an ornamentation in which the clay of the back- 
ground is variegated by slips of different colors ranging from cream- 
white to pale and deep yellow, tan and vermilion. Details are in- 
dicated in sgraffito technique, by scratching the design with a wooden 
stick into the slip before the firing, so that the darker clay of the body 
appears as a dark outline, contouring and explaining the splashes of 
elav that indicate flowers, trees, houses, animals and mankind. This 
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PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN OPENWOBK TOBACCO JAK. TOIJACCO .TAB 
BY UKORU II I'KHKXKIl, 1 790, AM) RED (H.AZKI) SUGAB 
BOWL B¥ JOHN XASK. 1 S:J0 



technique is an ancient one: it is found in early Mohammadan wares, 
and we May say that the Pennsylvania artists in their naive spirit 
...led the same strong simplicity ;is the ancient potters of 
Persia. The signatures of makers and the names of the customers 
show the pride of the artist and that of the owner. These platters 
were cherished and every time the gradually disappearing pie revealed 
letters and dates, the hygone day of the purchase and the ensuing long- 
years of toil were half consciously commemorated. 

R. M. Riei'staui.. Ph. I). 





A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION, 
WITH ABOUT 171) ILLUSTRATIONS. WILL HE READY 
EARLY IX JANUARY, AND WILL BE MAILED, 
POSTPAID, OX RECEIPT OF TWO DOLLARS HY 
THE ANDERSON o ALLKK I ES, m PARK AVENUE, 

NEW' YORK CITY. 
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